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Neill,  Rev.  Edward 


Popularity  of  Lincoln 

Shown  in  Writings  of 
'■^y.,,  j  Late  St.  Paul  Divine 

Abraham  /Lincoln'B  popularity  as 
President  of  the  United  States  is  at- 
tested by  a  manuscript,  "President 
Lincoln's  Mall  Bagr,"  written  by  the 
late  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill  of  St.  Paul, 
and  deposited  in  the  manuscript  de- 
partment of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
society.  Dr.  Neill,  founder  of  the 
House  of  Hope  church,  St.  Paul,  first 
superintendent  of  instruction  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Macalester  college,  served 
with  Nicolay  and  Hay  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Lincoln.  While  in  this  capa- 
city, Dr.  Neill  was  in  position  to  ob- 
tain much  first  hand  information  from 
the  numerous  letters  which  poured  into 
the  executive's  offices.  This  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  sketch  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  historical  society's 
rooms.  Dr.  Neill  lived  in  St.  Paul  from 
1S49  to  1893  and  was  one  time  secre- 
tary of  the  historical  society. 
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April  29,  19*vl 


Minnesota  Elatcrical  Society 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Gentlemen* 

We  have  just  observed  In  a  newspaper 
clipping  undated,  the  fact  that  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society  has  in  Its  possession  a  manuscript 
written  hy  the  Bsv-  Edward  2>.  Usill,  founder  of  the 
B>uss  of  Bope  church  in  St.  Paul* 

2hia  item  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Keill 
had  much  first  hand  evidence  on  Lincoln's  correspondence. 

Would  you  advise  whether  this  manuscript 
has  ever  seen  published  and  if  so,  where  it  might  he 
found. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:B8T  Director 


Minnesota  Historical  Society 

Saint  Paul 

IRA   COEHLER,  president  ARTHUR    J    LARSEN                                                                                       GERTRUDE   KRAUSNICK,  librarian 

LESTER   B.  SHIPPEE,  vice-president  secretary  and  superintendent                                                                         GRACE    L .  N  UTE,  curator  of  manuscript 

JULIUS   E.  HAYCRAFT,  vice-president  WILLOUGHBY  M.  BABCOCK.  curator  of 

JULIAN    B-  BAIRD,  treasurer  museum  and   archaeologist 


May  6,  1941 


Mr.  Louis  A.  barren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  "'ayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

I  have  your  inc  ir  of  April  29. 

The  Rev.      • "  D.  Neill  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 
secretary  during  a  part  of  his  presidency.     have  a 
large  collection  of  Neill  apers,  among       are  some 
Lincoln  items,   It  would  "be  difficult  to  list  them  all 
and  evaluate  them.   There  is  no  single  manuscript  of 
the  kind  that  you  seem  to  have    '  en  you  vr^te. 

You  will  find  a  description  of  the    '       rs  in  our 
G  .:/~e  to  t h e  Personal  Papers  in  t] ig  -":,yi"crr;t  '''ollecti^rp 
of  the  I'.l?in  -  -,ota  v - ^torical  Society,  com^iiled  hy  Grace  Lee 
hute  and  Gertrude  "'.  AJskermann. 

I  hope  that  this  information  is  satisfactory  for 
your  purpose. 

Tours  sincerely, 
Curator  of  Manuscripts 


/cd 


Edward  Duffield  Neill 

A  Daguerreotype  taken  in  1849 
Courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
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Neill  had  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  House  of  Hope 
Church  on  June  20,  i860,  because  of  his  duties  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  This  church  had  moved 
about  considerably.  In  September,  1856,  it  began  using 
the  hall  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  College  of 
St.  Paul.  In  1857  it  used  Irvine  Hall.  Its  large  plans  for  a 
substantial  stone  church  to  cost  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  were  dashed  by  the  Panic.  The  membership 
altered  the  plans  in  favor  of  a  frame  chapel,  to  cost 
$2775,  into  which  the  congregation  moved  in  December, 

l857". 

William  H.  Seward  campaigned  for  Lincoln  in  Min- 
nesota, September  16-19,  i860,  accompanied  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  his  son.  In  his  Diary  and  Notes,  the 
elder  Adams  mentioned  a  visit  to  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  which  "seems  to  be  doing  well  under  the  care  of 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Neill."48  Thoreau  was  in  Minnesota 
from  May  26-June  24,  1861,  accompanied  by  Horace 
Mann,  Jr.  In  his  notes,  Thoreau  quoted  Neill,  particu- 
larly on  the  early  history  of  Minnesota,  and  on  the 
Indians.49  Neill  had  become  a  recognized  authority  in  this 
field.  His  A  History  of  Minnesota  had  been  published 
in  1858  (enlarged  and  revised  in  1873,  1878,  and  in 
1882). 

Neill  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  newly-formed 
First  Minnesota  Infantry  in  June,  1861.  Neill  has  left  a 
record  of  his  address  to  the  regiment  at  a  very  early 
hour  on  June  21st,  before  they  embarked  from  Fort 
Snelling  for  the  East: 
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.  .  .  Your  errand  is  not  to  overturn,  but  to  uphold  the 
most  tolerant  and  forbearing  government  on  earth.  You 
go  to  war  with  misguided  brethren,  not  with  wrathful,  but 
with  mourning  hearts.  .  .  .  To  fight  for  a  great  principle 
is  a  noble  work.  We  are  all  erring  and  fallible  men;  but  the 
civilized  world  feel  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  just  cause, 
which  God  will  defend.  .  .  .50 

He  was  with  the  regiment  at  the  Battles  of  Bull  Run, 
Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  Hill.  He  resigned  on  July  7, 
1862,  and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  army  hospitals  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  26,  1862. 

Neill  became  one  of  President  Lincoln's  secretaries 
in  February,  1864,  to  assist  in  handling  the  President's 
mail,  under  the  direction  of  John  Hay  and  John  Nicolay. 
Senator  Alexander  Ramsey  wrote  to  him  on  September 
17,  1864,  "You  may  say  to  the  President  that  he  will 
certainly  receive  the  vote  of  Minnesota.  We  are  more 
and  more  confident  of  this  every  day." 51  Neill's  personal 
impressions  of  the  Civil  War  president  were  very  fa- 
vorable.52 "Every  month,"  said  Neill,  "my  impression  of 
the  greatness  of  President  Lincoln  increased.  He  was 
above  a  life  of  mere  routine.  In  his  bearing  there  was 
nothing  artificial  or  mechanical.  ...  In  conversation  I 
never  knew  him  to  speak  of  himself  as  president.  .  .  . 
He  was  independent  of  all  cliques.  Willing  to  be  con- 
vinced, with  a  wonderful  patience  he  listened  to  the 
opinions  and  criticisms  of  others.  .  .  .  When  once  opin- 
ion was  deliberately  formed,  he  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 
The  president's  capacity  for  work  was  wonderful." 

Early  on  the  morning  after  the  election  in  November, 
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1864,  Neill  records:  "As  I  passed  the  door  of  his  office, 
which  was  ajar,  I  saw  that  he  was  at  his  table  and  en- 
gaged in  official  work.  Entering  the  room,  I  took  a  seat 
by  his  side,  extended  my  hand  and  congratulated  him 
upon  the  vote,  for  my  country's  sake,  and  for  his  own 
sake.  Turning  away  from  the  papers  which  had  been 
occupying  his  attention  he  spoke  kindly  of  his  com- 
petitor." 

At  another  time  Neill  saw  him  immediately  after  he 
had  returned  from  a  great  fair  in  Philadelphia.  "I  found 
him  stretched  out,  his  head  on  the  back  of  one  chair,  his 
legs  resting  on  another,  his  collar  and  cravat  on  the  table, 
a  mulatto  barber  lathering  his  face,  while  his  attorney 
general,  Edward  Bates,  was  quietly  seated  by  his  side, 
talking  to  him  upon  some  matter  of  state.  .  .  .  To  the 
question  whether  his  visit  was  pleasant,  he  replied  that 
it  was,  and  the  ladies,  he  believed,  had  made  several  thou- 
sand dollars  by  placing  him  on  exhibition."  Neill  con- 
tinued: "His  memory  was  very  retentive.  ...  As  a 
writer  he  was  fluent  and  forcible.  .  .  .  He  composed 
letters  amid  distractions  which  would  have  appalled 
other  men.  .  .  .  President  Lincoln's  accessibility  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  last  interview  I  had 
with  him  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  of  the  last 
day  of  his  life."  After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  Neill 
remained  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  President  Johnson, 
to  sign  land  patents.  He  resigned  this  position  on  April 
25,  1867,  to  become  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  had  just  been  created. 

Neill  did  not  forget  his  educational  enterprises  in  St. 
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Paul  in  these  war  years.  He  wrote  to  Baldwin  from 
Washington  on  January  22,  1864,  stating  that  he  had 
exhausted  his  wife's  modest  patrimony  in  his  efforts  to 
uphold  religion  and  education.  He  asked  Baldwin  for 
an  endowment  that  would  bring  in  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  or  a  gift  of  a  like  amount  for  as  long  as 
Baldwin  would  live,  and  then  continued  by  his  execu- 
tors.53 Baldwin  replied  on  February  2  that  he  could  not 
accede  to  Neill's  request  at  the  time  but  that  he  might 
in  the  following  year.  The  Minnesota  Legislature  on 
March  3,  1864,  on  Neill's  request,  amended  the  Act  of 
1853  incorporating  Baldwin  School,  by  changing  its 
name  to  Baldwin  University,  in  the  expectation  of  a  sub- 
stantial endowment  from  Baldwin. 

The  locomotive  manufacturer  wrote  to  Neill  on 
January  17,  1865,  promising  eighteen  hundred  dollars  to 
pay  the  salary  of  a  professor  of  the  College  of  St.  Paul 
for  one  year.  Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  Neill  that  he 
could  not  guarantee  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  two  years, 
as  proposed  by  Neill.  "The  money  I  contribute,"  he 
wrote,  "depends  on  the  success  of  my  business.  If  I  don't 
earn  any,  I  have  none  to  give  away." 54 

Baldwin  wrote  to  Neill  on  January  20,  1865,  suggest- 
ing that  the  latter  use  his  influence  in  Washington  to  get 
full  payment  on  a  claim  of  the  Baldwin  Company,  with 
the  promise  that,  if  successful,  Neill  would  get  one-third 
of  the  amount  in  question,  or  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  College  of  St.  Paul.  Neill  took  up  the 
matter  actively  with  C.  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  and  others,  with  the  help  of  Senator  Ramsey,  but 
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DONALD    B.    MARTI 


IN  MAY,  1849,  the  Reverend  Albert  Barnes, 
minister  of  Philadelphia's  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  issued  a  challenge  to  his  parishion- 
ers and  to  like-minded  religious  Americans. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  survey  of  west- 
ern missionary  fields  which  had  included  the 
newly  organized  territory  of  Minnesota.  In 
a  sermon  preached  in  both  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  and  later  published  as  a  pam- 
phlet, Barnes  made  an  impassioned  plea  for 
support  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  through  which  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  co-operated  to  carry 
their  work  into  frontier  areas. 

Barnes  recalled  for  his  hearers  how,  stand- 
ing above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he  had 
experienced  "views  of  the  greatness  of  my 
country  such  as  I  have  never  had  in  the 
crowded  capitals,  and  the  smiling  villages 
of  the  East."  He  had  found  the  promise  of 

Mr.  Marti  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  American 
history  at  the   University  of  Wisconsin. 


the  new  land  intensely  exciting,  but  he 
warned  that  this  promise  could  be  realized 
only  if  the  new  society  created  in  the  wilder- 
ness were  enlightened  by  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  the  "Puritan  mind."  x 

He  did  not  precisely  explain  this  term  in 
his  sermon.  Presumably  eastern  Presbyteri- 
ans would  realize  what  it  meant  to  be 
"Puritan"  and  appreciate  their  share  in  the 
traditions  of  that  broad  religious  community 
which  traced  its  beginnings  to  Plymouth 
Rock.  Barnes  concentrated  instead  on  de- 
scribing the  "Western  mind."2  This  he  felt 
posed  both  a  threat  and  a  challenge  to  the 
tradition  in  which  he  stood.  The  churches  of 
the  East  must  understand  that  mind  in  order 
to  convert  it. 

Barnes  described  the  West  as  "a  strange 
and  mighty  intermingling  of  minds  of  great 

1  Albert  Barnes,  Home  Missions:  A  Sermon  in 
Behalf  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
Preached  in  the  Cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, May,  1849,  9,  12,  38  (New  York,  1849). 

2  Barnes,  Home  Missions,  11-16. 
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power,  under  different  propensities  and 
views  —  constituting  such  a  population  as 
the  world  has  never  before  seen  on  the 
settlement  of  a  new  land."  It  was  active 
rather  than  contemplative,  bold  and  enter- 
prising. It  had  energy  in  abundance;  what 
it  lacked  was  community.  In  the  heterogene- 
ous population  of  the  West  were  to  be 
found  "  'the  shrewd  New  Englander,  the  lux- 
urious Southerner,  the  positive  Englishman, 
the  metaphysical  Scotchman,  the  jovial 
Irishman,  the  excitable  Frenchman,  the 
passionate  Spaniard,  the  voluptuous  Italian, 
the  plodding   German,  the  debased  Afri- 


can. 


Such  varied  and  unstable  elements  were, 
he  warned,  likely  to  be  misled  by  political 
demagogues  and  religious  sectarians.  Even 
more  dangerous  than  the  threat  of  a  radical 
outburst  was  the  possibility  that  without 
eastern  guidance  western  cultural  develop- 
ment would  produce  barbaric,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  even  atheistic  societies.4 

Yet  Barnes  was  no  pessimist.  He  was  con- 
fident that  the  East  would  guide  the  West. 
The  steamboat  connected  the  old  and  the 
new;  western  products  were  sent  to  eastern 
markets;  towns  and  colleges  like  those  in  the 
old  states  had  been  planted  in  the  West.  The 
crucial  factor  —  the  sole  instrument  capable 
of  capitalizing  on  those  advantages  —  was 
the  Christian  ministry.  Given  that  element 
the  West  was  secure.5 

Barnes  concluded  his  sermon  by  defining 
the  functions  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  He  described  the  mission- 
ary's dedication  to  his  job  and  made  a 
vigorous  appeal  for  financial  aid.6 

THE  SOCIETY  had  grown  out  of  the 
discovery  that  both  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  could  accomplish  more 
through  co-operation  than  through  compe- 
tition. The  latter  had  proved  well-nigh  dis- 
astrous in  1801,  when  the  two  denominations 
struggled  on  the  missionary  field  of  western 
New  York  State.  In  that  year  a  "plan  of  un- 
ion" had  been  formulated  which  permitted 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  missionary 


agencies  to  join  in  supporting  ministers  for 
small  settlements.  The  agreement  provided 
that  in  such  communities  the  two  groups 
would  meet  together,  sharing  the  services  of 
a  single  pastor.  His  religious  affiliation 
would  be  his  own  concern;  his  parishioners 
were  to  remain  in  their  original  denomina- 
tions. Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1826,  nu- 
merous local  and  state  societies  composed  of 
individuals  from  both  denominations  came 
together  in  a  national  organization.7 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
was  ever  alert  to  new  tasks.  As  early  as  1847 
its  journal  called  attention  to  "Minesota" 
in  an  article  on  the  geography  of  the  region 
that  quoted  extensively  from  a  piece  in  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  predicted  with  fair  ac- 
curacy where  the  centers  of  population 
would  be.  Barnes's  tour  provided  further  in- 
formation, and  the  Reverend  Thomas  S. 
Williamson,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  who 
was  serving  at  Kaposia,  a  Sioux  village  four 
miles  downriver  from  St.  Paul,  described 
the  growth  of  the  territorial  capital  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  society  on  April  10,  1849.  The 
same  month  saw  the  territory's  first  news- 
paper, the  Minnesota  Pioneer,  begin  publi- 
cation in  St.  Paul.  It  reported  "multitudes" 
of  immigrants  "swarming"  into  the  city.8 

With  this  wave  of  immigrants  went  the 


3  Barnes,  Home  Missions,  11,  14.  The  vivid  col- 
lection of  regional  and  national  stereotypes  was 
quoted  by  Barnes  from  Joseph  F.  Turtle,  "The  West 
and  Western  Eloquence,"  in  Biblical  Repository 
and  Classical  Review,  Series  3,  1:644  (October, 
1845). 

4  Barnes,  Home  Missions,  21-34. 
''Barnes,  Home  Missions,  19,  20. 
"  Barnes,  Home  Missions,  41—45. 

7  Benjamin  J.  Lake,  The  Story  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  57  (Philadelphia,  1956); 
Colin  Brummitt  Goodykoontz,  Home  Missions  on 
the  American  Frontier  with  Particular  Reference 
to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  173 
(Caldwell,  Idaho,  1939). 

"Home  Missionary,  20:67  (May,  1847);  Minne- 
sota Pioneer  (St.  Paul),  April  28,  1849;  Williamson 
to  [Aratus?]  Kent,  April  10,  1849,  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  Archives,  in  the  Hammond  Li- 
brary, Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  All  letters 
and  missionaries'  reports  cited  in  this  essay  are  from 
this  collection.  The  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
has  microfilm  copies. 
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society's  first  missionary  to  the  territory:  the 
Reverend  Edward  Duffield  Neill.  Then 
twenty-six  years  old,  Neill  had  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  1842  and  was  seasoned  by 
two  years  of  experience  near  Galena,  Illinois. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian  and  a  man  of  enor- 
mous versatility  who  was  to  become  a  prom- 
inent leader  in  Minnesota.  Over  the  years 
his  contributions  included  serving  as  first 
territorial  superintendent  of  education  and 
first  chancellor  of  the  state  university;  he 
founded  Macalester  College  in  St.  Paul, 
helped  in  organizing  the  Minnesota  Histori- 
cal Society,  wrote  a  state  history,  and  was 
one  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln j_  private __ 
"secretaries  during  the_CrviI  War.  Historian, 
educator,  and  public  servant,  he  made  his 
initial  mark  as  a  missionary.9 

Neill  liked  Minnesota  from  the  beginning 
of  his  service  there.  It  was  still  frontier,  he 
said  in  his  first  report.  "You  cannot  walk  out 
but  you  see  a  Dakota  with  his  pipe  and  gun 
and  blanket  wrapped  about  him."  Many 
things  pleased  him,  but  he  considered  the 
people  of  St.  Paul  badly  in  need  of  moral 
discipline.  Sin  was  rife  in  the  village,  Neill 
found,  and  it  appeared  that  the  task  of  re- 
storing good  order  would  be  formidable: 
"Vice  has  travelled  here  with  telegraphic 
speed.  ...  As  I  write  I  can  recall  at  least 
one  dozen  houses  where  'liquid  damnation' 
is  sold  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  conveniences  for  becom- 
ing a  drunkard  'of  the  first  water,'  there  are 
billiard  rooms  and  ball  alleys  whose  busi- 
ness seems  to  require  them  to  roll  over  the 
Sabbath.': 


10 


9  For  biographical  information  on  Neill,  see 
Franklin  F.  Holbrook,  "The  Neill  Papers  in  the 
Manuscript  Collection  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society,"  in  Minnesota  History  Bulletin,  1:369-377 
(August,  1916);  William  W.  Folwell,  A  History  of 
Minnesota,  4:434-442  (St.  Paul,  1930).  Neill's  His- 
tory of  Minnesota  was  first  published  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1858  and  ran  through  five  editions,  the  last 
issued  in  1883. 

10  Neill,  "Report  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society,"  April  30,  1849; 
Neill  to  Milton  Badger,  July  19,  1849. 

"Neill,  "Report,"  April  30,  1849;  to  Badger, 
July  19,  September  13,  1849;  Pioneer,  December 
12,  1849. 


Edward  Duffield  Neill,  about  1849 

A  zealous  missionary  could  fight  such 
overt  sinning,  but  there  was  a  more  insidi- 
ous evil  to  be  dealt  with.  As  Neill  reported 
to  the  missionary  society,  the  community 
was  "deeply  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of 
this  world."  Given  the  circumstances,  it  was 
easy  to  understand  the  materialism  of  the 
pioneers.  Neill  himself  was  impressed  with 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  surrounding  country  and,  far  from  dis- 
approving of  the  settlers'  interest  in  busi- 
ness, considered  their  "wonderful  degree  of 
activity  and  intelligence"  commendable.  It 
was  dangerous,  however,  to  let  commercial 
interests  become  preoccupations.  James  M. 
Goodhue,  editor  of  the  Minnesota  Pioneer, 
recognized  the  same  quality  in  the  life  of  the 
territory,  although  his  emphasis  was  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Neill.  Men  had  gone  west 
to  enjoy  industrial,  commercial,  and  politi- 
cal opportunity.  Because  such  motives  dom- 
inated, the  work  of  ordinary  men  was  more 
respected  than  in  the  East.  In  Minnesota, 
Goodhue  insisted,  all  men  were  equal,  and 
no  man  could  demand  deference  because  of 
his  profession.11 

This  equalitarianism  was  closely  bound 
up   with   the    materialism   which   worried 
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Neill.  He  felt  that  where  such  attitudes  pre- 
vailed, missionaries  would  have  special 
problems  in  establishing  leadership.  Fur- 
thermore, the  work  of  guiding  the  com- 
munity would  be  complicated  for  "Puritan" 
clergy  by  the  presence  of  a  substantial  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  in  St.  Paul.  Neill 
estimated  that  1,800  of  the  more  than  4,000 
souls  resident  in  the  territory  were  Roman 
Catholic.12 

Unlike  Barnes,  Neill  expressed  no  hostili- 
ty toward  this  group;  in  fact,  they  stimu- 
lated his  historical  curiosity.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Socie- 
ty, January  1,  1850,  he  presented  a  paper  on 
French  explorers  and  in  it  observed  that  the 
real  pioneers  of  the  area  had  been  Catholics. 
While  New  Englanders  had  been  content  to 
cultivate  the  land  near  them,  the  "ardent 
and  excitable"  French  had  pushed  into  the 
interior,  and  when  the  first  American  settlers 
entered  Minnesota,  they  found  a  French 
community  already  well  established  there.13 

Thus  although  Barnes  might  denounce 
Catholicism  from  Philadelphia,  a  more  re- 
spectful attitude  was  shown  by  Protestants 
in  St.  Paul.  When  the  Pioneer  published 
Neill's  historical  essay,  Goodhue  added  his 
own  remarks,  pointing  out  that  the  original 
community  had  been  stable  and  strongly 
moral.  It  was  not  the  French  voyageurs,  he 
maintained,  but  the  new  men  from  the  East 
who  had  given  Minnesota  the  reputation  of 
being  "a  community  of  rowdies,  wholly  dis- 
regarding Sunday,  trampling  upon  the  Cross 
like  so  many  Japanese."  When  the  American 
settlers  had  begun  to  arrive,  the  Pioneer  re- 
ported, there  had  been  a  lapse  of  social 
organization,  but  only  for  a  brief  time.  As 
Protestant  clergymen  reached  Minnesota 
they  were  creating  "a  moral  influence  in  St. 
Paul,  as  mighty  as  ever  controlled  a  Puritan 
village  —  more  powerful  than  the  law  it- 
self." 14 

BUILDING  a  moral  influence  meant  found- 
ing churches  and  recruiting  members.  The 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  made  a 
fundamental  contribution  to  that  effort  by 


supporting  Neill.  He  was  able  to  build  a 
dwelling  for  his  family  with  his  wife's  funds, 
but  he  required  some  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  from  the  society.  The  second  basic 
need,  a  meetinghouse,  was  financed  by  peo- 
ple in  Philadelphia,  mainly  members  of 
Barnes's  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  Neill  decided  to  build  a 
church  because  there  was  "not  a  single  grog- 
gery  in  town  .  .  .  [that]  will  not  accommo- 
date a  larger  audience  than  the  building  at 
present  used  by  the  Episcopal,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  denominations."  He  wanted  to 
have  his  own  quarters  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.15 

By  September,  1849,  five  months  after 
Neill's  arrival,  the  building  was  completed. 
It  was  only  20  by  30  feet,  but  the  first  serv- 
ices did  not  strain  its  capacity.  Eight  or  nine 
persons  came  to  the  first  weekly  meeting; 
twice  that  number  were  present  at  the  sec- 
ond. During  the  winter  more  people  began 
to  attend,  and  the  next  April  Neill  reported 
that  his  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Paul  was  the  second  largest  religious  body 
in  the  village.  The  little  meetinghouse  was 
outgrown  within  the  next  year,  and  when  it 
burned  in  May,  Neill  had  already  begun  to 
plan  a  new  edifice.  "It  was  saddening  to  look 
at  the  flames,"  he  said.  Nevertheless,  he 
thought  that  the  fire  would  stimulate  his 
congregation  in  its  independent  building 
efforts.16 

The  Presbyterians  responded,  and  a  new 
church  was  soon  erected.  The  Pioneer 
greeted  its  completion  in  November,  1850, 
as  an  important  event  in  the  fife  of  the  vil- 
lage: "All  St.  Paul  and  the  Nominee  [a  river 
boat]  were  at  Mr.  Neill's  new  church,  where 
that  energetic  man,  who  has  been  sleepless 
in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  the  erection  of 


12  Neill  to  Badger,   September   13,   1849. 
"Pioneer,  February  13,  1850. 

14  Pioneer,  March  20,  1850. 

15  Neill  to  Badger,  July  19,  September  13,  1849; 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  July  15,  1850.  The  quotation 
is  from  the  letter  of  July  19,  1849. 

10  Neill  to  the  executive  committee,  September 
21,  1849;  April  15,  July  15,  1850. 
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this  noble  building,  from  the  hour  when  his 
chapel  was  burnt  down,  on  the  16th  of  last 
May  —  delivered  an  appropriate  discourse, 
of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  himself." 17 

When  Neill  submitted  his  next  quarterly 
report  to  the  secretaries  of  the  society  he 
could  not  resist  boasting  of  his  new  bell, 
which  could  sometimes  be  heard  five  or  six 
miles  upriver  at  Fort  Snelling.  His  church 
was  larger  than  those  of  the  other  three 
Protestant  denominations  combined,  and  he 
obviously  felt  that  he  was  proving  himself  a 
mighty  spiritual  leader.18 

IN  OCTOBER,  1849,  the  society  sent  a  sec- 
ond Presbyterian  missionary  to  the  territory. 
The  Reverend  Joseph  C.  Whitney,  a  grad- 
uate of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  settled 
in  Stillwater.  Whitney's  approach  to  his  field 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  Neill;  like 
Barnes,  he  found  dangerous  elements  in 
western  thinking. 

Because  of  its  growing  lumber  industry 
and  the  large  number  of  settlers  from 
northeastern  states,  Minnesota  was  becom- 
ing known  as  "the  New  England  of  the 
West."  Whitney  considered  that  characteri- 
zation dangerously  complacent.  The  pio- 
neers were  "a  heterogeneous  mass  gathered 
from  all  over  the  world,"  among  whom  were 
many  "deists  and  infidels  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  intelligence  and  freedom 
from  superstition."  Even  some  professed 
Christians,  who  were  supposed  to  be  bring- 
ing their  civilization  to  the  wilderness,  had 
brought  card  playing  and  dancing  instead.19 

While  deploring  that  "all  notions  of  eti- 
quette and  the  like  go  by  the  board  —  Aris- 
tocracy is   trampled  under  foot  —  and  all 


"Pioneer,  November  14,  1850. 
18  Neill  to  the  executive  committee,  Tanuary  15, 
1851. 

"Whitney,  "Report,"  January  3,  1851. 

20  Whitney  to  Badger  and  Charles  Hall,  January 
4  [?],  1850;  February  25,  1851;  V/hitney,  "Re- 
port," January  3,  1851. 

21  Whitney  to  Badger,  February  25,  1851. 

22  Neill  to  Badger,  February  9,  1850;  Home 
Missionary,   24:217   (January,    1852). 


things  become  Westernized,"  he  hastened 
to  add:  "I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  the 
same  peculiarity  as  that  which  designates 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  or  any  other  State  West- 
ern." He  pointed  out  that  Minnesotans  were 
intelligent  and  attentive.  The  infidels  and 
skeptics  among  them  were  "not  to  be 
frightened  into  a  religious  belief.  They  re- 
spect no  man  who  doesn't  earn  respect." 
After  six  months  in  the  territory  Whitney 
felt  that  he  had  come  upon  "a  citadel  of  the 
devil  that  must  be  taken."  20 

In  January,  1850,  the  hard-driven  Still- 
water congregation  had  a  meetinghouse  well 
under  way.  A  year  later  the  missionary  was 
projecting  a  more  substantial  building,  and 
the  young  people  had  organized  a  temper- 
ance society,  for  "rum  selling  and  gambling 
are  not  a  going  to  leave  us  of  their  own  ac- 
cord." This  was  progress  equal  to  that  of 
anyone  in  the  St.  Croix  Valley,  but  it  gave 
Whitney  little  satisfaction.  He  berated  him- 
self for  his  failure  to  bring  about  a  great 
outpouring  of  piety.  Not  buildings  nor  or- 
ganizations, but  souls,  were  to  him  the 
measure  of  success.21 

THE  THIRD  Minnesota  village  aided  by 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was 
St.  Anthony,  where  Neill,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  service  in  St.  Paul,  had  preached  also. 
He  organized  a  Presbyterian  church  there 
in  1849  and  subsequently  maintained  close 
relations  with  it.  However,  his  primary  re- 
sponsibility lay  in  St.  Paul  and,  as  his 
church  there  grew  during  the  winter  of 
1849-50,  it  became  apparent  that  another 
minister  would  have  to  supply  the  pulpit 
in  St.  Anthony.  In  February,  1850,  Neill 
called  upon  the  society  to  send  a  missionary 
to  the  village  at  the  falls.  He  emphasized 
the  need  for  "a  man  of  the  right  stamp  .  .  . 
who  will  not  think  himself  a  martyr  because 
he  is  going  to  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  in  Christendom."  Neill  did  not  spec- 
ify a  Presbyterian.22  A  Congregationalist 
was  sent,  and  the  ensuing  situation  revealed 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  interdenomina- 
tional co-operation. 
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St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis  in  1857,  showing  the  First  Congregational  Church 


A  month  before  the  new  minister  began 
his  work  in  St.  Anthony,  Neill  and  Whitney 
joined  with  a  minister  in  Illinois  to  form  the 
Presbytery  of  Minnesota.  Then,  as  the  so- 
ciety's publication  put  it,  they  "took  the 
church  at  St.  Anthony  under  their  care."23 
Therefore,  when  the  Congregational  mis- 
sionary arrived  at  St.  Anthony  on  October 
1,  1850,  he  found  a  Presbyterian  church 
and  a  small  but  persistent  presbytery  de- 
termined to  keep  the  tiny  flock  within  the 
same  denomination. 

The  new  missionary  was  Charles  Sec- 
combe,  a  young  man  who  impressed  Neill 
as  an  effective  preacher  who  would  "gather 
strength  and  influence  as  he  gathers  years." 
Seccombe  began  his  work  with  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  which  had  not  been  granted 
Neill.  The  local  Baptists  and  Methodists 
were  in  the  process  of  building  churches, 
leaving  Seccombe  in  sole  possession  of  a 
schoolhouse  that  in  the  previous  year  had 
served  the  other  denominations.24 

Seccombe  had  a  congregation  of  ten  peo- 
ple and  felt  confident  that  he  could  find 
more  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
who  had  not  yet  come  forward.  He  com- 
plained that  many  people  who  had  been 
church  members  in  the  East  were  reluctant 
to  join  the  congregation  being  formed  in 
their  new  home.  They  waited  to  be 
"searched  out  by  the  minister  and  urged  up 


to  a  performance  of  their  duty."  The  same 
problem  had  been  mentioned  by  Barnes, 
who  felt  that  this  falling  away  of  the  mi- 
grants could  be  explained  by  a  lack  of  es- 
tablished social  pressures  in  frontier  com- 
munities. The  missionary  was  needed,  in 
part,  to  remind  church  members  of  old  les- 
sons that  were  too  easily  forgotten  in  the 
new  environment.25 

It  was  Seccombe's  misfortune  that  he 
could  not  continue  freely  with  his  work  as 
Neill  and  Whitney  had  done.  His  church 
was  Presbyterian,  and  despite  the  society's 
rule  to  the  contrary  its  members  knew  him 
to  be  a  Congregationalist.  Just  who  had  in- 
formed them  was  not  clear,  but  by  the 
spring  of  1851  Seccombe  strongly  suspected 
Neill.  In  addition  the  Presbytery  of  Min- 
nesota had  demanded  that  Seccombe  be- 
come a  member,  and  when  he  declined,  it 
declared  his  church  to  be  "without  a  sup- 
ply." This  meant  that  he  would  have  been 
replaced  had  not  the  society  stood  by  its  in- 
terdenominational principles  and  refused  to 
support  the  presbytery's  choice.26 

The  situation  was  highly  embarrassing  for 


23  Home  Missionary,   24:217. 
u  Neill  to  Badger,   October  2,   1850;   Seccombe 
to  Badger,  November  2,   1850. 

25  Seccombe    to    Badger,     November    2,     1850; 
Barnes,  Home  Missions,  15,  16. 

26  Home  Missionary,  24:217. 
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everyone  concerned.  Seccombe  was  an  un- 
wanted Congregationalist  in  a  Presbyterian 
church,  and  the  presbytery  was  unable  to 
recognize  a  pastor  serving  within  its  juris- 
diction. Moreover,  the  St.  Anthony  Presby- 
terians could  not  establish  a  normal  rela- 
tionship with  their  minister;  Seccombe 
learned  their  thinking  at  second  hand 
through  Neill  —  a  fact  which  did  not  im- 
prove relations  between  the  two  men.27 

Early  in  1851,  Seccombe  reported  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  attending 
services  and  a  complete  lack  of  co-operation 
from  the  members  of  the  church.  They 
simply  refused  to  build  a  meetinghouse  un- 
til they  were  supplied  with  a  Presbyterian 
pastor.  Ironically,  Seccombe's  very  success 
in  attracting  worshipers  increased  his  em- 
barrassment by  making  a  building  more 
necessary.  The  frustration  of  being  denied 
a  full  opportunity  to  do  the  work  of  which 
he  felt  himself  capable  was  almost  too  much 
for  the  young  minister.  He  reported  to  the 
society:  "I  could  endure  anything  else  al- 
most, but  to  stand  in  my  Master's  vineyard 
with  my  hands  tied,  I  could  not  endure."  28 

Neill  told  Seccombe  that  "the  whole  af- 
fair should  be  Presb[yterian]  or  Congrega- 
tional] throughout";  union  would  not  work 
under  the  circumstances.  Seccombe  agreed, 
and  he  went  ahead  with  the  organization 
of  a  separate  Congregational  church.  He 
remained  missionary  to  St.  Anthony  and 
continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  Presby- 
terians, but  he  was  able  to  commence  build- 
ing a  church  for  his  own  denomination.  At 
the  end  of  a  year's  work,  he  could  report  the 
beginnings  of  a  meetinghouse.29 

THE  DISAGREEMENT  among  Neill,  Sec- 
combe, and  the  secretaries  of  the  society  was 


27  Seccombe  to  Badger,  June  10,  1851. 
^Seccombe  to  Badger,  April  29,  1851. 
^Seccombe  to  Badger,  June  10,  20,  1851;  to  the 
secretaries,  September  26,   1851. 

30  Home   Missionary,    24:217-221;    Neill   to   the 
executive  committee,  January  14,  1852. 

31  Seccombe  to  Badger,  February  17,  1852. 

32  Seccombe  to  Badger,  April  19,  23,   1852;  to 
David  B.  Coe,  July  26,  1852. 


thoroughly  aired  in  the  Home  Missionary, 
the  society's  national  publication,  although 
the  editor  was  clearly  unsympathetic  to 
Neill's  side  of  the  argument.  Resentful  of 
what  he  called  misrepresentation,  Neill 
elaborated  on  his  objections  in  a  letter  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society.  He 
stated  that  Seccombe  had  deliberately  em- 
phasized the  differences  between  the  two 
denominations  and  had  compared  Presby- 
terian church  polity  with  papacy.  This, 
Neill  felt,  was  sufficient  reason  for  replac- 
ing him.30 

Seccombe  for  his  part  was  willing  to 
preach  to  the  Presbyterians  if  the  society 
demanded  it,  but  he  insisted  that  some 
permanent  solution  would  have  to  be  found. 
He  suggested  that  both  churches  disband 
and  then  vote  together  on  which  denomina- 
tion they  favored.  The  Presbyterians  op- 
posed that  plan.  As  an  alternative,  Seccombe 
rather  reluctantly  proposed  that  the  two 
churches  join  once  more  in  a  plan  of  union 
organization.  The  difficulty  with  this,  he 
hastened  to  add,  was  that  the  Congregation- 
al meetinghouse  was  already  under  con- 
struction. If  the  Congregational  Church  of 
St.  Anthony  were  to  disband  in  favor  of  a 
union  group,  those  who  had  contributed  to 
the  building  might  accuse  Seccombe  of  bad 
faith.31 

Resumption  of  the  union  arrangement,  al- 
though unsatisfactory  to  Seccombe,  was  at- 
tractive to  the  society  and  acceptable  to 
the  Presbyterians.  When  the  society's  Min- 
nesota missionaries  met  at  Point  Douglas  in 
April,  1852,  the  two  Presbyterians,  Neill  and 
Whitney,  suggested  that  the  St.  Anthony 
difficulty  be  resolved  on  the  spot.  Seccombe 
tentatively  suggested  the  union  arrange- 
ment, and  the  Presbyterians  quickly  ac- 
cepted it.  Seccombe  left  the  meeting  with 
reservations,  but  the  two  churches  were 
joined  once  more  in  July  as  the  Plan  of  Un- 
ion Church  of  St.  Anthony.32 

Still  the  young  Congregationalist's  trou- 
bles did  not  end.  Ry  September  he  was  faced 
with  financial  problems.  Neill,  who  had 
been  able  to  satisfy  his  own  building  needs 
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from  sources  within  the  Presbyterian 
church,  suggested  that  Seccombe  do  the 
same.  The  resourceful  Neill  could  have  ar- 
ranged a  loan  for  Seccombe  with  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Peoria,  Illinois.  To  receive  the 
money  Seccombe  needed  only  join  Neill 
and  Whitney  in  the  Presbytery  of  Minne- 
sota and  turn  over  the  church  property  in 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  "in  sub- 
scription and  all"  contributed  by  Congrega- 
tionalists.33 

Financial  pressure  did  not  make  the  pres- 
bytery more  attractive  to  Seccombe.  He  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  loan  in  St.  Anthony,  but 
although  the  local  Congregationalists  were 
willing  to  stand  security  for  it,  no  one  had 
the  money  to  lend.  Therefore,  Seccombe 
decided  simply  to  finish  the  basement  of 
his  church.  This  could  be  done  for  two 
hundred  dollars,  "all  of  which  could  be 
provided  for,  except  some  few  articles 
which  must  be  purchased  with  money."  By 
such  a  compromise,  Seccombe  reduced  the 
total  cash  requirement  to  about  thirty-two 
dollars,  and  drew  that  from  his  own  pock- 
et.34 

In  doing  so  he  demonstrated  considerable 
dedication.  Seccombe's  troubles  in  organiz- 
ing a  church  had  been  accompanied  by 
grave  personal  problems.  Like  Neill,  he  was 
receiving  six  hundred  dollars  annually  from 
the  society,  but  unlike  Neill,  he  had  no  pri- 
vate funds  with  which  to  pay  for  housing. 
He  and  his  wife  were  obliged,  therefore,  to 
spend  five  months  living  in  a  barn,  where 
their  first  child  was  born.  Within  a  year  the 
baby  died,  as  did  Mrs.  Seccombe  in  Febru- 
ary, 1852,  shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a 
second  child.  Despite  these  troubles,  Sec- 
combe was  willing  to  use  his  own  small  re- 
sources to  keep  his  church  away  from  the 
Presbyterians.35 

With  so  much  tension,  it  was  obvious  that 
union  would  not  work.  In  January,  1853, 
Seccombe  reported  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
society  that  newly  arrived  Congregation- 
alists were  advocating  separation.  He 
agreed  with  their  thinking  but  was  follow- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  society  by  attempting 


to  maintain  the  union.  In  doing  so  he  was 
acting  in  conflict  with  his  own  most  funda- 
mental loyalties,  for  he  believed  that  union 
could  lead  only  to  the  absorption  of  the 
Congregational  denomination  by  the  Pres- 
byterians.36 

Union  in  St.  Anthony  ended  in  1853.  Early 
that  year  a  former  Presbyterian  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  Gideon  H.  Pond,  began  to 
preach  at  Neill's  behest  in  various  small 
places  near  St.  Anthony.  Within  a  few 
months  he  organized  a  church  in  the  village 
of  Minneapolis,  just  across  the  river  from 
Seccombe's  Plan  of  Union  Church. 

At  first  Seccombe  feared  that  the  new 
organization  might  be  used  as  a  weapon 
against  him,  but  instead  it  provided  at  last 
a  way  around  the  great  St.  Anthony  impasse. 
Pond's  church  was  accessible  to  the  Presby- 
terians of  St.  Anthony,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  did  not  offend  the  society's  princi- 
ples by  introducing  a  second  missionary  into 
the  community.  By  August,  1853,  the  Pres- 
byterians were  leaving  Seccombe's  church, 
and  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  St. 
Anthony  was  revived.37  With  that  amicable 
parting,  the  one  problem  which  had  serious- 
ly embarrassed  the  society's  efforts  in  Min- 
nesota was  solved. 

YET  ANOTHER  COMMUNITY  to  which 
Neill  called  the  society's  attention  was  the 
area  of  settlement  around  Point  Douglas 
and  Cottage  Grove,  across  the  St.  Croix 
River  from  Prescott,  Wisconsin.  According- 
ly, Richard  Hall,  a  Congregationalist,  was 
sent  there  in  October,  1850.  Unlike  Neill, 
Seccombe,  and  Whitney,  who  were  working 


33  Seccombe  to  Coe,  September  7,  November  11, 
1852. 

34  Seccombe  to  Coe,  December  2,  1852. 

35  Seccombe  to  Badger,  November  10,  1851;  to 
Coe,  March  2,  1853. 

36  Seccombe  to  Coe,  January  25,  1853.  Sec- 
combe's fears  in  this  respect  may  have  been  well 
grounded.  A  century  later  the  Presbyterian  histori- 
an, Benjamin  J.  Lake,  concluded  that  Congrega- 
tionalism in  the  West  had  been  injured  by  union. 
Story  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  57. 

37  Seccombe  to  Coe,  March  23,  April  4,  August 
3,  1853;  Pond  to  Coe,  August  5,  1853. 
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in  rapidly  growing  villages,  Hall  found  him- 
self in  a  "field  of  labor  .  .  .  almost  as  un- 
broken as  the  untouched  prairies  around 
us."  After  two  months  he  still  did  not  know 
the  population  of  the  area,  but  he  described 
Point  Douglas  as  having  a  steam-powered 
gristmill  and  sawmill,  ten  houses,  a  store,  a 
tavern,  and  a  post  office.  The  settlers  were 
widely  dispersed  and  Hall  had  to  function 
as  a  circuit  rider,  addressing  audiences  of 
thirty  to  forty  persons  at  each  stop.  Yet  he 
was  pleased  with  the  community.  Although 
the  people  were  scattered  both  physically 
and  denominationally,  "there  is  a  general 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  gospel."  Given 
that  much,  Hall  was  confident  of  success.38 

As  a  Congregationalist,  Hall  shared  Sec- 
combe's  difficulties  with  the  Presbyterians. 
He  could  not  find  it  in  his  conscience  to 
found  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  yet  Pres- 
byterians from  the  South  and  East,  Canada, 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Ireland  seemed 
to  outnumber  the  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  his  area.  Like  Seccombe  he  had 
to  begin  with  a  union  arrangement  and  he, 
too,  soon  complained  that  Neill  was  at- 
tempting to  force  him  into  the  Presbytery 
of  Minnesota.  Hall  reacted  vigorously  and 
in  doing  so  found  a  surprising  amount  of 
support  among  his  parishioners.39 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  Hall  had  made 
less  progress  than  had  his  colleagues  in  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Anthony;  the  people  had  con- 
tributed nothing  toward  his  salary  nor 
toward  the  building  of  a  church.  In  less 
material  terms,  he  felt  that  he  had  done 
some  good  by  reprimanding  skeptics  and 
sinners  and,  at  the  very  least,  had  made 
Sabbath  breaking  and  intemperance  less 
respectable  than  they  had  been.  Still,  he 
had  some  doubts,  planted  by  visiting 
preachers,  as  to  whether  Cottage  Grove  and 
Point  Douglas  were  important  enough  to 

38  Neill  to  Badger,  February  9,  August  12,  1850; 
Hall  to  Badger,  December  6,  1850. 

39  Hall  to  Badger,  December  6,  1850;  February 
25,  1851. 

40  Hall  to  Coe,  September  24,  1851. 
"Hall,  "Report,"  December  30,  1851. 

42  Hall  to  Coe,  February  25,  March  31,  1852. 


justify  the  mission.  He  had  visited  La 
Crosse,  which  was  growing  rapidly,  and  he 
had  found  the  leading  citizens  there  eager 
for  his  services  and  willing  to  relieve  the  so- 
ciety of  part  of  his  support.  A  transfer,  he 
suggested,  was  something  to  be  consid- 
ered.40 

This  proposal  met  with  a  stern  rejection. 
Moreover,  the  news  that  both  Cottage 
Grove  and  Point  Douglas  were  at  last  plan- 
ning to  build  churches  gave  Hall  new  en- 
couragement. In  December,  1851,  he  was 
staunchly  advocating  that  missionary  efforts 
be  made  early  in  western  communities.  Un- 
like Whitney,  he  felt  that  Minnesota  would 
indeed  be  a  "New  England  of  the  West"  if 
properly  guided  from  the  very  outset  of  its 
growth.  Hall  celebrated  Thanksgiving  of 
1851  in  the  St.  Croix  Valley  by  commemo- 
rating the  Puritan  fathers  and,  most  pro- 
bably, by  feeling  like  one  himself.41 

In  the  early  months  of  1852,  the  mission- 
ary's work  began  to  show  results.  His  Point 
Douglas  Congregational  Church  numbered 
six  members,  and  he  was  sure  that  after  the 
next  communion  service  this  would  have 
doubled;  forty  persons  attended  his  Bible 
class;  and  fifteen  children  were  enrolled  in 
the  Sunday  school.  At  Cottage  Grove  the 
congregation  lightened  his  burden  by  hold- 
ing a  donation  party  at  which  $29.95  in 
money  and  provisions  was  pledged  to  the 
minister.  But  Hall  was  still  obliged  to  di- 
vide his  work,  preaching  at  the  two  tiny 
settlements  on  alternate  Sundays.42 

Meanwhile,  he  considered  expanding  his 
field  to  include  places  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  miles  away  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of 
the  St.  Croix.  The  movement  of  population 
seemed  to  be  in  that  direction,  vindicating 
Hall's  earlier  doubts  about  the  future  of 
Point  Douglas.  Prescott  appeared  on  its  way 
toward  becoming  an  important  lumbering 
center.  The  summer  of  1852  saw  a  steam 
sawmill  and  six  or  eight  houses  under  con- 
struction there,  while  the  milling  company 
on  the  Minnesota  side  had  gone  out  of 
business  and  people  were  leaving.  Hall  soon 
followed  them,  the  society  permitting  him 
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to  cross  over  to  Prescott.  His  activities  were 
thus  removed,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the 
Minnesota  missionary  field.43 

THE  SOCIETY'S  work  in  the  territory's  two 
largest  towns  was  virtually  completed  in 
1853.  On  the  theory  that  Neill's  church  could 
bear  paying  something  toward  the  mission- 
ary's support,  the  society  proposed  reducing 
his  salary  that  year  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
Neill  rejected  this  offer  and  told  the  execu- 
tive committee  that  if  they  wanted  preach- 
ing in  St.  Paul,  "then  it  must  be  done  at  $800 
per  annum."  He  pointed  out  that  since  mis- 
sionaries were  allowed  to  accept  support 
only  from  the  society  and  from  their  own 
congregations,  he  would  be  better  off  if  he 
were  to  drop  his  connection  with  the  society 
and  seek  some  more  substantial  supplement 
to  the  income  he  derived  from  his  church. 
Meanwhile,  Seccombe's  First  Congregation- 
al Church  of  St.  Anthony  was  able  to  assume 
part  of  its  pastor's  salary  by  October,  1853. 
Moreover,  the  congregation  expressed  its  in- 
tention of  taking  over  the  entire  amount  and 
repaying  what  the  society  had  already  given 
Seccombe,  once  the  church  building  was 
paid  for.44 

At  about  the  same  time  a  new  pattern  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  expansion  of  the  so- 
ciety's work  within  Minnesota.  Heretofore 
the  organization  itself  had  taken  steps  to 
open  the  territory  as  a  missionary  field.  Be- 
ginning in  1853,  however,  the  initiative  ap- 
parently passed  from  the  society  to  the 
settlers.  The  cases  of  the  next  two  mission- 
aries who  were  supported  within  the  ter- 
ritory illustrate  this  change. 

Royal  Twichell  entered  Minnesota  in  Oc- 
tober, 1852,  and  took  up  residence  seventeen 
miles  above  St.  Anthony  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rum  and  Mississippi  rivers.  There  he 
found  the  village  of  Anoka  just  being  sur- 
veyed and  a  sawmill  under  construction.  A 
town  with  a  sawmill  deserved  a  church,  rea- 
soned Twichell,  and  he  proceeded  to 
preach.45 

Although  Twichell  held  no  commission 


from  the  society,  he  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  it,  and  finding  that  Anoka  could 
not  support  a  minister  he  applied  for  a  mis- 
sionary's salary.  In  this  he  was  supported  by 
a  recommendation  from  Seccombe,  who  de- 
scribed Twichell  as  a  powerful  preacher,  al- 
though "somewhat  of  an  elderly  man."  He 
possessed  "an  old-fashioned  bluntness  and 
point  that  sits  a  little  too  close  upon  the  ear 
of  our  ease-loving  world"  and  stood  for  "the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  —  a  little 
too  earnestly  for  that  Arminian,  Socinian, 
Nothingarian  spirit  of  liberalism  which  is  so 
prominent  in  every  new  Society  at  the 
West."  Seccombe  obviously  liked  Twichell, 
and  so  did  the  people  in  Anoka.  The  society 
commissioned  him  for  one  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  a  committee  of  the  town's 
citizens  requested  his  continuance.  Accord- 
ing to  their  petition,  the  Reverend  Royal 
Twichell  was  a  mighty  force  for  good  in 
Anoka.46 

At  about  the  same  time  an  unusual  new 
community  appeared  just  west  of  present- 
day  Minneapolis.  Its  founders,  organized  in 
the  Excelsior  Pioneer  Association,  immi- 
grated from  New  York  State  as  a  colony. 
They  did  this  not  from  religious  convictions 
or  communitarian  principles,  but  simply  to 
preserve  the  pattern  of  their  community 
life.  The  original  plans  had  included  sixty- 
two  families,  enough  to  sustain  a  minister, 
but  only  twenty  actually  made  the  move. 
This  number  could  not  support  a  minister; 
yet  they  found  it  unthinkable  to  abandon 
their  plans  for  a  church.  As  they  told  the 


43  Hall  to  Coe,  June  29,  1852;  Hall,  "Report," 
July  8,  1856.  Hall  later  became  superintendent  for 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  Minne- 
sota, a  position  he  held  from  1856  to  1874.  War- 
ren Upham  and  Rose  B.  Dunlap,  Minnesota  Bi- 
ographies, 292  (Minnesota  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  14,  1912). 

44  Neill  to  the  executive  committee,  September 
2,  1853;  First  Congregational  Church  of  St.  An- 
thony to  the  secretaries,  October  6,   1853. 

45  Twichell  to  Coe,  October  15,  December  22, 
1852. 

46  Twichell  to  Coe,  October  15,  1852;  Seccombe 
to  Badger,  January  13,  1854;  citizens  of  Anoka 
to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  Octo- 
ber 24,  1853. 
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secretaries  of  the  society,  "the  nearest  place 
of  Public  Worship  to  us  is  Twenty  Miles  off 
at  a  place  called  Minneapolis."  Therefore, 
organizing  the  First  Independent  Church  of 
Excelsior  on  July  17,  1853,  they  called  upon 
the  society  to  aid  them  in  the  support  of 
their  pastor,  the  Reverend  Charles  Galpin.47 

The  Excelsior  request  was  endorsed  by 
both  Pond  and  Seccombe.  The  secretaries 
also  received  a  long  letter  from  Galpin,  a 
Congregationalist,  explaining  himself  and 
his  church.  He  was  a  proud  individual  who 
hastened  to  point  out  that  he  had  been 
"comfortably  situated"  in  West  Stafford, 
Connecticut,  and  had  not  gone  to  Minnesota 
for  want  of  employment.  Moreover,  he  had 
not  planned  to  accept  the  society's  money, 
having  sufficient  of  his  own,  but  his  wife 
was  "somewhat  disheartened"  at  the  expense 
they  had  in  moving  there,  so  he  had  "con- 
sented to  have  a  half  salary."  48 

The  Excelsior  church  included  Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists,  and  Methodists. 
Therefore  when  at  length  it  came  under  the 
wing  of  the  society  Galpin  had  to  extend  the 
margins  of  the  usual  Congregational-Pres- 
byterian union  arrangement.  The  church 
adopted  its  own  articles  of  faith,  which  the 
minister  admitted  were  "a  little  peculiar." 
They  presented  the  most  general  Protestant 
position  and  the  church  drew  its  only  de- 
nominational coloration  from  its  congrega- 
tional polity.49 

Throughout  1854  Galpin  was   the  only 


"James  Phillips  and  Joshua  Moore  to  the  secre- 
taries, November  25,  1853. 

48  Phillips  and  Moore  to  the  secretaries,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1853;  Galpin  to  the  secretaries,  November 
26,  1853. 

49  Galpin  to  Charles  Hall  or  Milton  Badger,  No- 
vember 26,  1853  [?]. 

50  Galpin,  "Report,"  February  28,  1854;  to  Coe, 
August  8,  1854;  to  the  secretaries,  August  18, 
1854. 

51  Hall  to  Coe,  July  8,  1856;  to  Badger,  August 
14,  1856;  William  C.  Hurd  to  the  secretaries, 
March  19,  1853. 

52  Barnes,  Home  Missions,  44. 

THE  SKETCH  on  page  1  was  drawn  in  1852  by 
Robert  O.  Sweeny;  this  and  all  other  illustrations 
are  from  the  picture  collection  in  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society. 


preacher  within  twelve  miles.  Despite  two 
attempts  to  draw  the  Excelsior  Methodists 
back  into  their  own  denomination,  they  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Independent  Church, 
and  the  organization  enjoyed  a  healthy  rate 
of  growth.50  Thus,  the  missionary  society 
took  a  part  in  planting  a  church  that  was 
neither  restricted  to  the  denominations  rep- 
resented in  the  society  nor  founded  upon  the 
accepted  kind  of  union  between  them. 

THERE  appeared  no  need  in  Minnesota  for 
a  return  to  the  policy  of  imposing  religious 
organization  upon  passive  communities.  Al- 
though the  society  commissioned  Richard 
Hall  in  1856  to  seek  new  missionary  fields 
within  the  state,  his  duty  was  simply  to  in- 
form scattered  settlers  of  the  aid  available 
to  them  through  the  society.  A  Sauk  Rapids 
pioneer  no  doubt  expressed  the  feelings  of 
many  such  immigrants  when  he  wrote  in  be- 
half of  himself  and  five  friends  to  ask  help 
in  beginning  an  "Orthodox  Congregational 
Church."  Conscious  of  the  extravagance  of 
sending  a  minister  to  six  people,  he  argued 
that  Sauk  Rapids  would  soon  grow  to  im- 
portance and  ended  by  saying,  "We  keenly 
feel  the  deprivation  of  Sabbath  and  sanctu- 
ary priviledges  [sic]."51 

During  its  first  five  years  of  work  in  Min- 
nesota the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety had  done  much  to  prevent  such  de- 
privation. Also  —  as  evidenced  by  requests 
like  those  from  Anoka,  Excelsior,  and  Sauk 
Rapids  —  it  had  helped  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  ties  which  bound  the  new 
territory  to  the  culture  of  the  East  and  the 
traditions  of  the  "Puritan"  mind.  Not  in 
vain  had  the  Reverend  Albert  Barnes  ap- 
pealed "to  those  who  remember  what  an  in- 
telligent ministry  did  for  New  England, 
when  our  fathers  were  driven  to  these  West- 
ern Shores;  to  those  who  remember  what 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  Nassau  Hall  have 
done  for  our  country;  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate .  .  .  the  value  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines .  .  .  and  who  would  wish  that  these 
same  blessings  should  be  diffused  all  over 
this  beloved  land."  52 
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A  Jrench  Humorist  Visits  Minnesota 


W^SH 


JOHN    T.  FLANAGAN 


THE  LATE  nineteenth  century  was  the  heyday  of 
the  lecture  platform  in  the  United  States.  Neither  be- 
fore nor  since  has  the  public  flocked  so  willingly  to 
gather  up  the  pearls  of  wit  or  wisdom  flung  casually 
or  vigorously  from  every  imaginable  kind  of  rostrum. 
In  the  days  when  radio  and  television  were  unknown, 
the  pulpit  was  declining  in  influence,  and  the  news- 
paper was  exercising  only  a  sporadic  effect,  it  was 
the  platform  sage  who  came  into  the  most  intimate 
contact  with  the  people.  Philosophers  like  Ralph  W. 
Emerson,  temperance  polemicists  like  John  B.  Gough, 
emancipated  slaves  like  Frederick  Douglass,  literary 
celebrities  like  George  Washington  Cable  and  Mark 
Twain,  evangelists  like  Dwight  L.  Moody  —  all  came 
to  the  lyceum  in  an  effort  to  entertain  or  persuade 
large  audiences,  and  often  of  course  to  replenish  a 
lean  purse. 

These  speakers  were  Americans  who  had  won  their 
place  by  professional  competence  and  who  frequently 
held  their  audiences  by  rhetorical  power.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  one  of 
the  great  successes  of  the  period  was  gained  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  by  a  Frenchman,  moreover,  who  ven- 
tured to  compete  with  native  entertainers  on  their 
own  ground.  Certainly  a  Minnesota  newspaper  paid 
a  singular  compliment  to  Paul  Blouet  when  it  as- 
serted that  of  all  foreigners  he  approached  most  close- 
ly to  the  American  humorist.1 

Today  the  name  of  Leon  Paul  Blouet  is  relatively 
unfamiliar,  but  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  well  known  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  not  to  speak  of  his  native  France.  For  Blouet, 
using  the  pseudonym  of  Max  O'Rell,  had  undertaken 
long  lecture  tours  in  the  English-speaking  countries 
and  had  also  written  several  volumes  of  sharp  com- 
ments on  his  travels  which  achieved  a  rather  wide 

Mr.  Flanagan,  a  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  is  well  known  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  midwest- 
ern  literature.  He  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
Minnesota  History  and  to  other  regional  journals. 
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MACALESTER  COLLEGE 

SAINT      PAUL,    MINNESOTA,    55)01 
EYERHAEUSER  LIBRARY  19     April    1967 


Dr.   R.    Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.    McMurtry: 

Thank  you  for  your  22   March  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  Neill 
biography.     In  your  17  March  letter  you  raised  other  questions  about  Neill. 
Inclosed  are  copies  of  the  Lincoln  items  in  our  possession.     They  include: 

1.  A  note  regarding  Private  William  Richardson,  dated  14  December  1864. 

2.  A  card  dated  1  September  1863. 

3.  Two  rather  macabre  items  -  a  snip  of  the  fringe  from  Lincoln's 
coffin  and  a  swatch  of  his  hair. 

4.  Copy  of  an  old  daguerreotype  of  Lincoln  and  his  son. 

5.  Neill' s  appointment  of  23  August  1864  to  be  secretary  to  sign 
patents  for  land  sold  or  granted  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  photoprint  copy  inclosed,  we  also  have  framed  appoint- 
ments which  could  not  easily  be  reproduced.     The  first  dated  24  March  1863 
appointing  Neill  as  a  United  States  hospital  chaplain,  which  measures   17"  x  13". 
The  other  for  Neill's  continuing  appointment  by  Lincoln  to  sign  patents  for 
lands,  dated  3  March  1865,  which  measures  21"  x  15". 

You  probably  know  that  most  of  Neill's  papers  are  housed  at  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society  here  in  St.   Paul.     Some  time,  when  we  can  afford  it,  we  intend 
to  have  Neill's  papers  copied  on  microfilm  to  round  out  our  holdings  here.     These 
papers  were  deposited  with  the  Historical  Society  by  Dr.   Neill's   daughter, 
Minnesota  Neill,  some  years  ago,  and  are  roughly  cataloged  and  arranged  chrono- 
logically.    I  am  uncertain  how  many  of  his  papers  relate  to  his  war  years  in 
Washington.     If  you  would  like  this  checked  further,  please  let  me  know.     Or  you 
may  prefer  to  write  directly  to  the  Historical  Society. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  material  inclosed.     If  you  are  interested  in 
obtaining  elaarer  reproductions  of  any  of  the  items ,  please   let  me  know  and  I 
shall  make  arrangements  to  have  the  work  done.      Regarding  reproduction  of  the 
daguerreotype  of  Neill  used  as  a  frontispiece,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection as  far  as  the  college  is  concerned.     You  may  wish  to  secure  a  glossy 
print  from  the  Historical  Society  rather  than  working  from  the  half-tone  in  Dr. 
Dupre's  biography. 

Sincerely, 
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Riley  was  one  of  the  first  American  abolitionists,  and 
his  anti-slavery  sentiment  reached  more  than  a  million 
readers.  The  author's  appeal  for  help  in  abolishing  slav- 
ery follows: 

"I  will  exert  all  my  remaining  faculties  in  endeavors 
to  redeem  the  enslaved  and  to  shiver  in  pieces  the  rod 
of  oppression;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  aided  in  that  holy 
work  by  every  good  and  every  pious,  free,  and  high- 
minded  citizen  in  the  community,  and  by  the  friends 
of  mankind  throughout  the  civilized  world." 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  slavery.  During  the 
period  of  American  history  when  it  was  the  paramount 
issue,  thousands   of  tracts,  books,   and  magazines  were 
published  either  for  or  against  the  institution.  The  fact 
that    Abraham    Lincoln,    the   emancipator,    read    Riley's 
Narrative   places   this  early  book   among  the   most  im- 
portant ever  published  on  the  subject. 

Edward  Duffield  Neill 
Lincoln's  Secretary 

The  average  student  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion knows  that  the  President  had  two  private  secretaries 
named  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  Perhaps  some 
readers  were  a  little  startled  in  1955  by  the  book  titled 
Lincoln's  Third  Secretary.  This  work  contains  "The 
Memoirs  of  William  0.  Stoddard,"  who  was  certainly  a 
bona  fide  secretary  to  the  President.  In  reality,  Lincoln 
had  a  total  of  five  secretaries,  the  other  two  being  Ed- 
ward Duffield  Neill  and  Gustave  E.  Matile.  (This  fifth 
secretary  was  mentioned  and  discussed  at  some  length 
in  Lincoln  Lore,  Number  1457,  July,  1959.)  This  might 
also  be  the  appropriate  time  and  place  to  state  that 
Lincoln  did  not  have  a  secretary  named  Kennedy. 

Few  Lincoln  students  know  that  a  131  page  biography 
of  Neill  was  published  by  the  Macalester  College  Press 
of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  in  1949.  The  biography  by 
Huntley  Dupre  is  titled  Edward  Duffield  Neill:  Pioneer 
Educator.  Undoubtedly,  Neill's  greatest  claim  to  fame 
is  that  of  a  pioneer  educator  and  as  the  founder  of  Ma- 
calester College.  Scholar  that  he  was,  he  also  made 
many  contributions  to  the  study  of  Minnesota  and  United 
States  history. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  Civil  War,  Neill  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  First  Minnesota  Infantry.  On 
June  21,  1860  the  regiment  embarked  from  Fort  Snelling 
for  the  East,  and  Neill  served  with  the  Minnesota 
soldiers  at  the  Battles  of  Bull  Run,  Fair  Oaks  and  Mal- 
vern Hill.  He  terminated  his  services  as  chaplain  of  the 
First  Minnesota  on  July  7,  1862,  and  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  chaplain  of  the  army  hospitals  in  Philadel- 
phia on  July  26,  1862. 

While  Neill  was  serving  his  country  as  a  Presbyterian 
army  chaplain,  Lincoln  had  an  occasion  to  borrow  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  one  of  his  books  titled  The 
History  Of  Minnesota:  from  the  Earliest  French  Ex- 
plorers to  the  Present  Time,  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1858.  Whether  Lincoln  read  this  book  or  just  used  it 
for  reference  is  not  known. 

During  the  period  that  Neill  served  as  a  chaplain,  he 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  President,  and  on 
several  occasions  conferred  directly  with  him  about 
matters  pertaining  to  the  war.  Apparently,  Neill  moved 
in  influential  circles  in  Washington  and  was  a  confidant 
of  Lincoln  and  other  high  officials  in  the  government. 

In  February,  1864,  Neill  became  one  of  Lincoln's 
secretaries,  to  assist  in  answering  the  mail,  under  the 
direction  of  Nicolay  and  Hay.  His  official  appointment 
was  dated  August  23,  1864.  Before  securing  his  new 
position  he  was  rated  as  a  second  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Helen  Nicolay,  in  her  book  Lincoln's  Secretary  A 
Biography  of  John  G.  Nicolay,  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1949,  gave  some  additional  information  as  to 
Lincoln's  secretaries  in  general  and  as  to  why  Neill  was 
employed:  "When,  after  some  months,  Mr.  Stoddard  was 
incapacitated  by  illness,  my  father  asked  that  Edward 
D.  Neale  (sic)  of  Minnesota  be  appointed  in  his  place, 
and  that  Charles  H.  Philbrick  of  Illinois,  an  old-time 
friend,  be  made  a  second  class  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  White  House. 
This    accounts    for    the    number    of    individuals    whose 


Photograph   from    the    Minnesota    Historical   Society 
Edward  Duffield  Neill 
1823-1893 
From  a  Daguerreotype  taken  in  1861 

families  claim,  quite  innocently,  that  they  were  'private 
secretary  to  President  Lincoln.'  Legally  and  officially 
my  father  was  the  only  one.  John  Hay  was  known  as 
his  assistant." 

As  Neill  worked  in  the  offices  of  the  White  House, 
he  came  to  have  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the 
President.  He  wrote:  "Every  month  my  impression  of 
the  greatness  of  President  Lincoln  increased.  He  was 
above  a  life  of  mere  routine.  In  his  bearing  there  was 
nothing  artificial  or  mechanical  ...  In  conversation  I 
never  knew  him  to  speak  of  himself  as  President  .  .  . 
He  was  independent  of  all  cliques.  Willing  to  be  con- 
vinced, with  a  wonderful  patience  he  listened  to  the 
opinions  and  criticisms  of  others  .  .  .  When  once  opinion 
was  deliberately  formed,  he  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.  The 
President's  capacity  for  work  was  wonderful." 

On  June  16,  1864  President  Lincoln  and  his  party  at- 
tended the  Great  Central  Fair  in  Philadelphia  in  aid 
of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.  After  his  return  to 
Washington,  Neill  had  an  occasion  to  pay  Lincoln  another 
visit: 

"I  found  him  stretched  out,  his  head  on  the  back  of 
one  chair,  his  legs  resting  on  another,  his  collar  and  cra- 
vat on  the  table,  a  mulatto  barber  lathering  his  face, 
while  his  Attorney  General,  Edward  Bates,  was  quietly 
seated  by  his  side,  talking  to  him  upon  some  matter  of 
state  ...  To  the  question  whether  his  visit  was  pleasant, 
he  replied  that  it  was,  and  the  ladies,  he  believed,  had 
made  several  thousand  dollars  by  placing  him  on  exhibi- 
tion." 

Neill  made  other  comments  about  Lincoln,  namely:  "His 
memory  was  very  retentive  ...  As  a  writer  he  was  fluent 
and  forcible  .  .  .  He  composed  letters  amid  distractions 
which  would  have  appalled  other  men  .  .  .  President 
Lincoln's  accessibility  won  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

Lincoln  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency  on  November 
8,  1864,  and  on  the  following  morning  Neill  recorded  this 
episode:  "As  I  passed  the  door  of  his  office,  which  was 
ajar,  I   saw  that  he   was   at  his  table   and   engaged   in 
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official  work.  Entering  the  room,  I  took  a  seat  by  his 
side,  extending-  my  hand  and  congratulated  him  upon 
the  vote,  for  my  country's  sake,  and  for  his  own  sake. 
Turning  away  from  the  papers  which  had  been  occupying 
his  attention  he  spoke  kindly  of  his  competitor." 

Neill's  last  interview  with  Lincoln  "was  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  of  the  last  day  of  his  life."  After 
Lincoln's  assassination  and  death,  Neill  continued  his 
services  at  the  White  House  under  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  His  work  was  largely  the  signing  of  land 
patents  and  he  resigned  on  April  25,  1867  to  become  the 
chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Education,  which  had 
just  recently  been  created. 

Evidence  of  Neill's  Work  as  a  presidential  secretary 
is  to  be  found  in  volumes  VII  and  VIII  of  The  Collected 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  are  a  total  of  ten 
references  to  Neill  where  messages  and  telegrams,  signed 
by  Lincoln,  appear  in  his  handwriting.  On  February  9, 
1865  Lincoln  suspended  the  execution  of  Private  James 
L.  Hycks  (Hicks),  67  Pa  Vols.  The  telegram  was  sent  to 
Brigadier  General  George  W.  Getty.  In  order  that  the 
telegram  might  be  sent  promptly,  Edw.  D.  Neill  wrote 
Major  Eckert  that  "The  President  requests  that  you  will 
send  the  above.  The  man  was  to  have  been  executed  on 
10th  inst."  Neill  signed  his  name  as  "Sec:  to  Pres:  U.S. 
etc." 

Today  at  Macalester  College  a  number  of  Lincoln's 
letters,  a  lock  of  the  President's  hair  and  other  memor- 
abilia are  exhibited,  emphasizing  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  founder  of  that  educational  institution  and  the 
Sixteenth  President. 


Hurrah  for  Lincoln 

R.  Bunyan  of  Batavia  (Kane  County),  Illinois  wrote 
a  letter  to  Samuel  P.  Williams*,  a  prominent  Indiana 
merchant,  politician  and  banker,  on  November  9,  1860. 
This  was  just  three  days  after  the  presidential  election, 
and  Bunyan  was  exuberant  over  the  results  of  the  ballot- 
ing. A  portion  of  this  letter,  a  gift  to  the  Foundation 
by  Mrs.  Fred  Deal,  203  West  Central  Avenue,  La  Grange, 
Indiana,   follows: 

"Hurrah  for  Lincoln!  This  is  the  salutation  of  every 
one  you  meet.  Hurrah  for  Lincoln  is  the  joyful  greeting 
at  every  step  you  take  through  the  village.  Hurrah  for 
Lincoln  is  vorciforated  by  every  urchin  in  the  streets, 
Hurrah  for  Lincoln  forms  the  loud  chorus  of  a  band  of 
150  Wide  Awakes,  and  half  the  Republicans  are  hoarse 
with  shouting  Hurrah  for  Lincoln 

"When  the  cars  came  in  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  more 
than  50  republicans  were  at  the  Depot,  and  about  as 
many  papers  snatched  from  the  newsboys,  were  eagerly 
glanced  over  when  with  one  accord,  such  cheers  burst 
forth,  as  would  have  made  Old  Abe's  heart  glad  if  he 
could  have  heard  them,  for  some  minutes,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  waving  of  papers  and  hats,  and  dozens  of 
hats  in  the  air  as  high  as  they  could  be  thrown,  and 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  'Hurrah  for  Lincoln'  In  the 
evening  thy  burnt  up  all  the  fire  balls,  powder  etc.  they 
could  get,  and  next  morning  sent  in  to  Chicago  for  fire- 
works, but  in  the  evening  it  rained,  and  is  raining  still 
but  some  of  them  are  out  rejoicing.  They  appear  almost 
wild  with  excitement,  leaping  and  yelling,  like  madmen. 
Perhaps  I  feel  as  happy  as  any  of  them,  but  don't  make 
quite  as  much  noise,  but  when  I  meet  a  friend,  pass  the 
usual  salutation.  'Hurrah  for  Lincoln.'  This  little  town 
gave  Lincoln  94  majority  out  of  411  votes,  7  for  Breck, 
and  2  for  Bell.  There  —  in  spite  of  the  rain  I  hear  the 
cannon,  Well  - —  let  us  all  rejoice  that  the  reign  of  the 
slaveholders  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  once  more  free 
and  independent.  I  much  fear  Abe  will  have  a  hard  row 
to  hoe,  or  a  tough  log  to  split,  with  both  houses  of  con- 
gress against  him." 

•Samuel  P.  Williams  was  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  a  son 
of  Solomon  and  Martha  (Baker)  Williams,  both  of  English  descent. 
He  was  born  in  1815,  and  received  a  fair  education.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  in  White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  where  for  four  years 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  then  came  to  Lima  (Howe) 
where  he  conducted  the  largest  general  store  in  the  area.  He  soon 
purchased  160  acres  of  land  and  owned  a  branch  store  at  McDonough, 
Illinois.  He  possessed  great  business  ability  and  owned  large  banking 
interests  in  several  towns  in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Williams  was 
at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago)  in  1833.  a  delegate  to  the 
River  and  Harbor  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1847,  served  in  the 
lower    House    of    the    Indiana    State    Legislature    in    1857,    and    served 


as  a  delegate  to  two  Republican  National  Conventions.  He  contri- 
buted largely  toward  building  the  Grand  Rapids  Railroad,  assisting 
in  organizing  the  first  bank  in  the  county,  and  conducted  a  female 
seminary  at  Lima,  and  dealt  largely  in  real  estate.  He  was  a 
trustee    or    contributor    to    Wabash    College. 


Tad's  Kid  Goat  and 
the  Joke  on  Old  Ahe 

Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Terry  L.  Frohriep,  117  South  Johnson  Street, 
Garrett,  Indiana,  has  a  collection  of  Civil  War  letters  written  by 
his  distant  relative,  Frank  M.  Potter,  122  New  York  Regiment,  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Potter  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  and  he  was  placed  in  Ward  5  of  the  Columbian 
Hospital    in    Washington,    D.C. 

On  July  22,  1864,  Potter  wrote  to  his  father  and  among  other 
things,  he  related  the  story  about  Tad  and  the  kid  goat,  and  thinking 
the  story  was  interesting,  he  suggested  that  it  be  published  in  one 
of  the  Marshall,  Michigan  newspapers.  It  is  not  known  whether  or 
not    this    was    done. 

Mr.  Frohriep  has  granted  permission  for  the  story  to  appear  in 
Lincoln  Lore.  The  letter  has  been  copied  as  it  was  written,  with  no 
effort  being  made  to  improve  the  grammer,   spelling  and  punctuation. 

R.  G.  M. 

".  .  .  it  seems  little  Tad  had  a  kid  and  he  had  ran  away, 
well  who  ever  got  it  sold  it  to  a  widow  woman  just  below 
this  hospt.  for  five  dollars.  One  evening  as  Abe  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Tad  were  going  up  to  the  soldiers  home  Tad 
see  his  kid  and  had  the  team  stoped  and  the  driver  was 
requested  to  get  out  and  pick  up  the  kid  but  when  Cuf- 
fee  went  to  pick  up  the  kid  he  had  a  woman  to  deal  with 
so  the  President  said  he  was  shure  it  was  his  kid  well 
says  the  woman  give  me  6  dollars  and  you  can  have 
it  he  was  not  disposed  to  pay  for  his  own  goat  so  he 
drove  on  but  it  seemed  Tad  was  bound  to  have  his  kid.  for 
the  next  morn  they  stoped  to  banter  the  woman  again 
but  no  go.  she  had  paid  5  dollars  for  it  and  she  must 
make  a  dollar  on  it  if  she  let  it  go.  Cuff  got  down  again 
advanced  up  to  the  kid.  the  woman  came  out  says  she  you 
dam  .  .  .  dont  touch  that  kid.  yes  says  he  but  it  is  the 
Presidents  kid  and  he  told  me  to  get  it.  well  says  she  I 
dont  care  for  you  or  the  President,  if  the  President  sees 
fit  to  give  me  6  dollars  for  the  kid  he  can  have  it.  if  not 
you  keep  your  hands  off  from  the  kid.  at  night  when 
Abe  and  Tad  came  back  they  stoped  and  the  President 
gave  the  woman  6  dollars  for  his  lost  kid  and  Tad  rode 
by  with  the  kid  in  his  arms  and  Tad  in  his  fathers  lap 
I  think  the  joke  was  rather  against  old  Abe  that  time  to 
have  to  pay  6  dollars  for  his  own  kid 

"Now  as  the  above  has  made  some  fun  here  I  thought 
it  worth  publishing  as  Abe  is  quite  noted  for  his  jokes 
you  see  here  he  got  the  joke  on  him  and  I  propose  to 
you  to  go  and  have  it  published  in  one  of  the  Marshall 
papers  if  you  think  it  worth  while  what  I  have  related 
I  know  to  be  true  part  by  personal  observation  and  the 
rest  from  the  woman  herself.  She  keeps  a  fruit  stand 
near    here    .    .    ." 


Just  A  Reminder ! ! 

Still  available,  from  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion, Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801,  are  copies  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Declaration:  "A  New  Birth  of  Freedom"  by 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren. 

This  book  may  be  had  in  both  the  trade  and  de  luxe 
editions,  at  $5.95  or  $7.50  respectively.  (10%  discount 
for  libraries  and  schools). 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  many  favorable 
reviews  on  this  book: 
"Masterly  thorough  analysis." 
"Fascinating  account  of  a  significant  address." 
"In  the  top  rank  of  all  the  Lincoln  literature." 
"Superb  work,  thrilling  in  its  simplicity  and  clarity." 
"Most  complete  discussion  of  the  address  that  has  thus 

far  been  made." 
"Adds  a  great  deal  to  our  knowledge,  and  puts  it  all  in  a 

perspective,  and  all  in  one  place." 
"Captures  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 

with  a  clear  and  forceful  vitality." 
"It  certainly   must  be  considered   the  definitive  volume 

on  Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg." 


Lincoln  Target  tor 
Letter  From  Cranks; 
Mail  Bag  Flooded 

Former  St.  Paul  Pastor  and  Edu- 
cator Was  One  of  Emancipator's 
Private  Secretaries. 


j  Patriots,  School  Girls,  Politicians 
and  Pacifists  All  Sought  Cor- 
respondence With  President. 


"President  Lincoln's  Mail  Bag"  is  the 
title  of  a  manuscript  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward D.  Neill,  founder  of  the  House  of 
Hope  church,  St.  Paul,  and  on  deposit 
in  the  manuscript  department  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical   society,   St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Neill  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1849. 
He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  in- 
struction, chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  secretary  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  society,  president  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Macalester  col- 
lege. 

During  the  Civil  war  period  he  was 
associated  with  Nicolay  and  Hay  as  one 
of  the  private  secretaries  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  assisted  in  han- 
dling the  President's  mail. 

Wrote  Sketch  of  Letters. 

It  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity 
that  Mr.  Neill  was  in  a  position  to  ob- 
tain first  hand  information  of  the  many 
letters  received  by  the  President,  which 
came    pouring    into    the   White    House 
during    his    term    of    office.     He    later 
wrote  a  sketch  of  these  numerous  let- ! 
ters,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  now  | 
on  file  and  exhibition  with  the  histori-S 
cal  society. 

The  letters  received  in  the  Presi- 
dent's mail  bag,  according  to  Mr. 
Neill's  narrative,  were  different  from 
those  hitherto  received  as  communica- 
tions to  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Every  patriot,  he  wrote,  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  strife  then  r>e- 1 
ing  carried  on,  and  many  after  unbur- 
dening themselves  in  prayer,  felt  they 
must  give  voice  to  their  thoughts  to  the 
President  of  the  land. 


Many  Without  Foresight. 

j      "Good   and   true    men    without   fore- 

|  sight    would    mail    20    or    30    pages    of 

j  anxious  thought  as  to  the  course  which 

I  they  would  pursue  if  in  the  President's 

place,   and   timid    ones    would    forward 

manuscripts  equally  voluminous  on  the 

subject  of  peace  at  all   hazards,"   the 

narrative  states. 

"School  girls  would  mail  their  photo- 
graphs and  ask  for  one  in  return,  while 
college  students  afflicted  with  the  auto- 
graph me.nia  stormed  him  with  requests 
for  his  signature. 

"Another  letter  stated  that  the  writer 
had  walked  his  boots  out  in.  securing 
votes  for  the  President,  and  desired  a 
new  pair  to  be  sent  by  return  mail. 
An  old  Kentuckian  sent  a  large  plug  of 
tobacco,  as  an  evidence  of  his  high  re- 
spect for  the  Emancipator. 

"Letters  stating  that  previous  meet- 
ings between  the  President  and  the 
writer  had  occurred  were  numerous  in 
the  daily  mail,  and  each  one  related 
some  little  incident  with  which  it  was 
expected  to  impress  the  memory  of  the 
President. 

A  deaf  and  dumb  man  who  was  mar- 
ried bad  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
girl  and  supposing  that  it  was  in  the 
President's  power  to  grant  a  divorce, 
begged  for  the  separation.  He  said  if 
the  divorpe  was  granted  him  he  wouift 
go  to  church  with  the  "new  love" 
every  Sunday  morning. 

Last  Mall  Bag  for  "Old  Abe." 
The  last  mail  bag  for  "Honest  Old 
Abe"  was  received  at  the  presidential 
mansion  several  hours  after  his  boay, 
lifeless  by  an  assassin's  shot,  had  been 
stretched  upon  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
chambers. 

The  bag  was  opened  amid  an  awful 
stillness,  Mr.  Neill  wrote,  and  two  of 
the  last  letters  read  were  from  Major 
General  Burnside  and  Chief  Justice 
Chase.  General  Burnside  in  his  letter 
tendered  his  resignation  and  Justice 
Chase  in  his  communication  referred  to 
the  voting  privileges  pf  the  Negro. 
Mr.  Neill  died  in  1$93. 


Edward  Duffield  Neill 

A  Daguerreotype  taken  in  1849 
Courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 


